108                             LECTURE IV.
holds to what we should call the theory of evolution; he looks upon Brahman as the cause, upon the world as the effect, the two being different in appearance, though in reality one and the same. Everything that is, is Brahman, but Brahman contains in itself the real germs of that variety which forms the object of our sensuous perception. The Brahman of R&m&nu#a may almost be called a personal God, and the soul an individual being sprung from Brahman. Though never really apart from him, it is supposed to remain for ever a personality by itself. The former, /Sankara, holds to the theory of illusion (vivarta) or nescience (avidya). He also maintains that everything that exists is Brahman, but he looks upon the world, with its variety of forms and names, as the result of illusion. Brahman with $ankara is impersonal and without attributes. It becomes personal (as isvara, or the Lord) when under the influence of avidy&, just as the individual soul deems itself personal when turned away from the highest Brahman, but is never in reality anything else but Brahman. These two doctrines continue to divide the Vedantists to the present day, and the school of Blmanucpa is the more popular of the two. For it must not be supposed that this ancient Vedanta philosophy is extinct, or studied by professed philosophers only. It is even now the prevailing philosophy and almost religion of India, and no one can gain an insight into the Indian mind, whether in the highest or in the lowest ranks of society, who is not familiar with the teachings of the Vedanta.
In order to explain how the same texts, the Upa-nishads, and even the Vedanta-sfttras, could lend themselves to such different explanations, it will be